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THE BACKGROUND OF THE BEALE STREET BLUES 


Beale Street has not always been the Negro thoroughfare 
of Memphis. In the early days it was the fashionable residen- 
tial section; Some of the distinguished citizens of early 
Memphis had twenty-room mansions on Beale, many of which are | 
still standing, shaded by the abused but original megiolies. 

Perhaps the strangest fact about Beale, Memphis’ most - 


mous thoroughfare, is that a the Commercial Appeal nor 


the Municipal ,Reference Library has been able to trace the 
history of its name other than to learn that it was named for 
Some famous man, but who he was or why he was famous no one 
knows. | 

The best description of Beale Street has been hii by a 
native Beale Streeter, George Washington Lee. Lee's book, 
Beale Street, Where the Hues Began, is the only published — 


attempt at a folk study of these Beale Street people. From 


this book the Publeshire News of Edinburgh, Scotland, con- 
densed this description of Beale Street: 


"Beale Street is where the blues began. Rising out of... 

the Mississippi River, it runs for one mile straight through 
the busy heart of Memphis and loses itself in the muddy bot- 
toms of East Street. Bedale Street, owned largely by Jews, po- 
liced by the whites, and enjoyed by the negroes, is the Main 
Street of Negro America. “There are many other streets upon 
which the Negro lives and moves, but only one Beale Street. 
As a'tbreeding place of smoking, ‘red-hot Syncopation, compared 
to it, Harlem, State Street, and all the rest of the streets 
and communities of Negro America famed in story and song are 
but playthings." 


Of this description the same paper comments: 


"Here is a description of Beale Street that must stand 
out as one of the finest pieces of descriptive fiction in ex- 
istence." 
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Lee closes his description of Beale Street thus: 


"The glory that was Greece, the 2500 aimed that was Rome, 
the Blues that is Beale." | 


The Mississippi River has always been a tremendous fac- 
tor in the accumulated folklore of Memphis and Shelby County 
Negroes, To the more or less unlettered imagi- 
nation of the average Negro the great river has had and still 
has a living personality all its own--to which "a man can 
talk back, sing to, complain to, laugh at, and cuss," 


The life of mei stevedore--roustabout, or even better 


the “rouster," in the terms of the local Negro--is one of the 


most colorful phases of steamboating days and forms a dark 
and interesting vein in the early history of Memphis as a 
great river town. At the foot of Beale Street and all along 
the river front, sweating, strong-muscled, black fellows of 
enormous physique, who, with flashing teeth, and a ribald . 
work-song on their lips, coon-jointed up and down the levee, 
"“roled: dat cot'n..." “toted dem stomps,” “luved dat ‘oman," 
"suzzled dat gin"...and mumbxéd un their breath when the 
packet *cap'm /ussed,.."Ah'11 glad when yo" daid, yo' ras- 
cal yo',." 
One of the most persistent folk-beliefs among the Ne- 
geroes is that the river, with its muddy water will sooner or 
later claim the lives and property of all who "mess with it" 
long enough. This accounts in part for the solid and re- 
Signed attitude of the Negro refugees who run to higher 


ground following periodic joverf lows of the river, and return 


as soon as the river subsides. This belief concerning the 
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3. 
river is reflected in the many songs and stories centered 


about the folk character, Steamboat Bill--one, of the docal 
names for the legendary John Henry. s#eanboat Bill, a river 
roustabout, could out-work, out-play, out-fight, and out-sing 
all the other rousters on the river. The character and leg- 
end of Steamboat Bill is indicated in the ditty: | 
"Ashes to ashes 

An‘ dus’ to dus’ 

If Bill don git yo' 

Den de river mus!" 


One tangible contribution of the river to the local Ne- 


gro's folklore has been the provision of food, particularly 


cat-fish. The odor of "fried cat" is referred to on Beale as 


"Zephyrs of heaven"; it is he piéce de résistance of the 


darker segment of the Mississippi Delta population--the "“ca- 
viar of the riverfront." | 

Of all the dusky roustabouts that Beale Street has pro- 
duced, none is more famous than Cherry Malone, a negro woman — 
fighter, thleb-card monte artist, and crap shooter. She was 


six feet tall, weighcd 175 pounds, and none of the weight was 


surplus fat. She was rough and ready for battle with any 


one--man or woman, policeman or deputy sheriff. She never 
carried a gun, despised a blackjack, called Negro rousters 
"low-flung cowards" if they “toted a razor," Cherry was in- 
valuable to captains, for her influence with the rousters en-~ 


abled her to call off more strikes among the roustabouts than | 


any other person on the riverfront. When Cherry's mistress, 


a once wealthy southern lady died, she was penniless. Plans 


were being made for a pauper funeral when Cherry appeared on 
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the ram and gave orders not to put her “Missus undah the 


groun" that day. Assuming a manner of galiety she entcred one 
of the gambling houses on Beale, shot craps for two hours and 
came ‘out with five hundred dollars. Going directly to the 
undertaker with the entire amount, Cherry was informed that 
she had brought too wach. even for the funeral with the hearse 
that shé had ordered. "Jes’' put de balance in flowors," was 
Cherry's reply. | 

Not all the unique and picturesque characters belong to 
Old Beale--Beale before the law champed down, Reale before it 
was W P A'td into respectability. Many of the literate negroes 
of Memphis say the most picturesque character of the thorough- 
fare today is tall, slender, grey-haired Sylvester Harris who, 
though above 90 years of age, is still active on Beale Strect. 


Harris waS a noted and Sienificant gambler when as he says he 


"followed that profession," Good stories are circulating in 


-cOlored Memphis today about Harris' “gambling feats," He 


| 
talks freely about his experiences as a gambler and the for- 


tune he accumulated before he “resigned from gambling." Be- 
fore taking upd gamb Ling as a profession Harris was employed 
by a puliman Company. This work took him to many large cities 
where he said he haa opportunity to “smoke ‘em over,” which, 


Harris explained, meant taking note of all places where he saw 


easy money. He listed the locations in his’ notebook and when 


he turned to professional gambling, he took the cities in the 
order he had entercd them in his "“cambler's inventory," 


Other interesting Negroes of present day Memphis are the 
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Beale Street, of all Negro Memphis. Due to his hours at the 


~ Street 400" and do not represent the typical folk of that 


| 
formerly carried on a a dens and dives on Old 


‘Beale. When a lucky Player won all the money and broke up the 
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Church family, of national reputation; DP Fuller who 

has been engaged in religious work with his people in Memphis 
for forty years, The most “written-about"™ Negro in He 
Alonzo, head waitcr of the Peabody Hotel for 55 years. He has — 
been interviewed by many writers, and is mentioned in the 
books of David Cohn and Jonathan Daniels. He is mentioned 
frequently in magazine articles. E. Y. Pelham in the Saturday 
Review of Literature said; "Until you've been greeted as an 
old friend of Alonzo, the venerable but sporty head waiter, 
been seated with flourishes in that sumptuous dining room, 


you've missed an experience." Alonzo is the Emily Post of 


Peabody, he entertains in his home with dinners served at 
2:00 A‘M. Alonzo and all his guests appear in full evening 
dress at these social functions, But it is not ea these 
people, the Church family, Dr. Fuller, Alonzo, and Lieut. 
George W. Lec, the author, interesting and colorful as they 
are, that the Blues came. These people belong to the "Beale “i 


thoroughfare, 
Of the many folk customs that have originated on Beale 
Street the "gravy train” is one of the most interesting. This 


custom originated in connection with the extensive gambling 


game, everyone in the house formed a line behind him; 2f he 
got into his private car, thoy climbed into a taxi and fol- 
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lowed him; if he rode a street car they crowded into it to 


capacity limit and those who could not got in wun hang on 


the outside. This kind of gratuitous following is known on 


Beale Street as the "eravy train,” One smart gamblor broke 


up the game and gave his gravy train the “run around” until 


all but one memker had Sropped out exhausted, The one survi- 


vor who followed him until one o'clock in the morning, walked 


up to the gambler and said: 


"Brother if you ain't gwine tuh spend nuthin’, nor gwine 
tuh giv' me nuthin':I'se gwine tuh ax you tuh please guve me 
carfare tuh go back whar I started from." « 


Another institution on Beale Street that belongs to the 


folk is Amateur Night held cach Thursday Night at the Beale 


Street Palace Theatre, the South's greatest colored showhouse. 


Amateur Night grew out of the desire of the Beale Street aul 


dience to compete with the professional performers brought to 


colored Memphis. The ags limits for Amateur Night are from. 


two to sixty, but the nature of the number has no limitations. 


They have tire blowing contests; one performer had a snake do 


the "Hula Dance." One-legged mon dance; jug bands _* and 
roar, .and the blues are sung by all ages. The anatour show 
belongs to the negrocs, but white people are granted admis- 
sion foe purposes of publicity. ‘attended two shows, one 
—_ time sitting back stage to watch the performers; the other 
, time standing back of the audience to get the poople's reac- 
a | tion. I have not decided yet which part of the theatre puts 
the Tho curtain rises with the mastor of 


coremonics chanting the “Seale Stroct Bluos," This mastor of 
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ceremonies, a toacher at the Booker T, Washington High School, 
and known as "Professor" Williams on Bealo Street, was turned 
out of the church and dropped from the choir because he chants 
the Blues, Such bohavior just is not tolerated in sophisti- 
cated circles of Negro Memphis. | 

A small orchestra (compensation is made in volume) is 
| seated on the Stage to furnish the background for all numbers 
of the Amateur Show. The director frequently, carriss on a 
conversation with one of the players as he directs, He some- 
times leaves the stage in the middle of a number but the or- 
chestra carries on in the same fortissimo, If the director 
returns before the number is finished he takes up the direct- 
ing in his same vigorous manner, 
. |. It is not an unusual occurrence for an amateur to take 
stage fright and leave the theatre just before his number, On 
the night I sat back stage, just as the master of ceremonics 
announced that the next number would be "'Stardust', rendered 
4 la Bing Crosby," a black little urchin jumped out the back- 
stage door and 4isappoared into the night. In that event tho 
master of ceremonies just fillod in tho break with a second 
rendition of the "Beale Street Blues,” the official anthem of 
Beale Street, With the Bond Street folk the "Beale Street | 
Blues" is the favorite blues’of all that their most beloved 
citizen, W. C. Handy, has written. Many of its descriptive 
words and phrases have become "stock descriptions" in i Bh 
ence to this thoroughfare. Handy's picture of his own famous 


street in song is: . 
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The Beale Street Blues 


The seven is of the World I have seen ™ 
And many are the places I have been; 

Take my advice, folks, and see Beale Stroet first, 
You will see pretty browns dressed in beautiful gowns, 

“You will see tailor-mades and hand-me-downs; 

You will meet honest men and pick-pockets — 

You will find that business never closed until ‘7 
Somebody gets killed. | 

You will see hog-nosed restaurants and chittling 


Cafes and jugs that tell of by-gone days. ’ 
You will see golden balls enough to pave the new 
Jerusalem, 


I would rather be there than any place I know, 


"This song," iaaty says, "motivated by my emotional impulses 

and reaction of keen observations on this famous aN 

has served as a means of expressing my word picture to the en- — 

tire universe; and for more than a decade I have bee besoiged 

with requests fron all over the world for information concer- 

ing the ‘seaphe, institutions, customs, and environment of this 
glamorous avenue in Memphis." 

One of the most interesting fvatures of Amateur Night is 

the custom the Beale Streetors have in regard to the perforn- 

ers who do not Badass. In the language of the Beale Strecters 

"dey don't give em no gong. Dey shoots em; shot fo’ las‘ 

Thursday," On my first visit to the Amateur Show I felt I had 

wasted my time, for no one got shot, After the show the mas-_ 

ter of ceremonies cane to me to know ny reaction. One of the .* 
Beale Street policemen heard me express my disappointment that 
no one was, shot. He said, quite seriously, "Good Lord, lady, 
you don't have to go to an amateur show to sec somebody shot. 
Just go with me on my beat." Perhaps this policeman's comment 


helps to explain the statement that on "Beale Street they look 
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on fifteen stitches and two fractures) as a mere spat," and to 
explain, also, to the stranger, why ambulance drivers do not 3 
have to eet their eyes open to find Beale Street. i 

My second visit t he Palace theatre brought satisfac- 
tion. Toward the end of the program A singer whom the Boale 
Streeters did not like sang 2 song they did not appreciate. in 
& way they did not approve. Some one booed. This was fole- 
lowed by a second boo, and the second by a husky third from 
the balcony. ‘Soon, inflated paper bags went sailing through 
the air toward the performer, (Paper bags are always accessi- 
ble, for popcorn and peanuts are passed throughout the per- 
formance. In Season, large, ripe tomatoes sre carried to the 
theatre for the sake of preparedness if an undesirable number 
is begun.) The Master of Ceremonies attempted to quiet the au- 
dience, but a Beale Street audience is not. to be trifled with; 
they booed the Master of Cercmonies. But Beale Street Ama- 
teurs are determined too. They do not leave the stage until 
they are — to go, As the paper bags sailed through the 
air the “artist";-sane with greater gusto, clutching the micro- 
phone with both hands, But the boos increased in length and 
in volume. The audience rose en masse and booed until the 
Lord High Executioner of Beale Street jumped from behind the 
Stage wings with his —— revolver and shot the per= 
forner., These shots--blanks of course--always bring greater 
applause from the audience than the prize winning number of 
the 


It is out of such a background, such people, such insti- 
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tutions, such customs, that “. C,. Handy put into form the 
"blues," a definite folk expression; an expression of the Ne- 
gro's Dostalgia amid the complexities of everyday lifc; an 
expression of his bewilderment, of his longing, of hig out- 
leek on a paradoxical life of light and shadows, mostly sha- 
dows. From scattered bits of song that he heard over and over 
again on Beale Street, from his knowlodge and understanding of 
these, his own folk, a downtrodden race, Handy wove word mo- 
‘saics and fitted then to haunting strains to which he added 
composition. And thus, with the "blues," Handy created for 
himself a place in American musical history that is as novel 
as it is secure, | 

(Ackn@wledgnent is made to Lieut. George W. Lee for in- 
formation received in personal interviews, for use of his 


Beale Street*’Scrap Book and for quotations from his book, 


"Beale Street Where the Blues Began," Acknowledgment is also 


made to Nat Williams for quotations taken fron'a “Sketch Vicw" 
of his people that he prepared for ths writer.) 


Maude Greene 
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The Leading Article 


4 We are particularly pleased to havé as our leading arti- 
cle Miss Maude Green's interesting study of the Beale Street 
Blues. ‘We have always regretted the absence of studies of — 
negro folk ways from the numerous interests of our contribu- 
tors. Now in so far as one article can do it we have sup- 
plied the lack. Miss Green is a teacher in the Whitehaven 


High School. Her home is in Memphis. 


We are also indebted to Miss Dorothy Horne of the ifusic 
faculty of Maryville College for the review of the 1941 Texas 
Folklore Society Volume which follows, | 
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Review 


ilustangs and Cow Horses, ‘edited by J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. 
Soatetent and Larry H. ‘Ranson, .for the Texas Folk- lore So- 
ciety, Austin, 1940. 


An old Texas nroverbd said, "A man on foot is not man at 
all." For their sixteenth publication, Mustangs and Cow - 
Horses, the Texas Folk-lore Society has colle etaa the Loreen 
lore of the great southwest, from the days of Cortes, when 
. Bernal Diaz thoroughly catalogued the names and qualities of 
the horses brought from Spain, right up to the beginning of 
the twentieth century. There are acoounts of catching, tan- 
ing, and training wild horses; there are icgendary and semi- 
legendary horse heroes and outlaws; there are innumerable 
horse personalities, including Canebrake the aristocrat, - 
Peepy-Jenny the prolific and devoted mother, and a delightful 
rabbit-shaped, mescal-drinking rogue named Pajaro, who re- 
formed and ended his days as the gontlo_and staid companion 
of an old priest. | 


sources of these varied tales range from Diaz' “Historia 
Verdadura", to pulp-paper western magazines, and include old 
newspapers, word-of-mouth accounts, and forgotten local pam- 
phlets. Illustrations include drawings by such bis names as 
Gutzon Borglum and Ross Sartee, and reproductions of lively’ 
early prints. The immense mass of material was odited by 
J. Frank Dobie, who has also been responsible for several of 
the previous volumes: offercd by the Socicty,.ilody C. Boat- 
right and Harry H. Ransom. It is no doubt due to their ef- 
forts that all this makes absorbing reading éven to one whose 
attitude toward horses is tolerant rathog than cnthusiastic. 
- Like Coronado's Children, the present volume will doubtless 
have a@ Wide popular appeal, and to horse lovers it should 
prove the best literary news of the year. 
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